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MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 


WENTY YEARS have passed since John Steinbeck’s 

novel, Grapes of Wrath, directed national attention to 
the miserable condition of migratory farm workers. 
Numerous owners of marginal] farms, forced off their own 
land by drought and depression, were then swelling the 
ranks of those who regularly follow the crops in search 
of work. Since those years, the income and living stand- 
ards of the American people as a whole have risen to 
record heights. But the lot of migratory workers is little 
better today than it was in the 1930s. 


American agriculture’s continuing dependence on the 
itinerant field hand is spurring renewed efforts to improve 
his status, not only for humanitarian reasons but also as 
a means of stabilizing the farm labor supply. The new 
programs, governmental and private, aim to better condi- 
tions under which migrants work and live and to enable 
them to share the benefits of national economic progress. 
Agencies concerned with the problem include the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor (composed of five 
members of the Cabinet) ,! the Governors’ Conference, and 
a growing number of state committees on migratory labor. 
At least 21 states now have migratory labor committees; 
two years ago there were only 12. 


The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, new- 
est of many citizens’ organizations active in behalf of 
migratory and other agricultural workers, held so-called 
public hearings in Washington on Feb. 5-6 for the purpose 
of marshaling public opinion in support of legislative and 
administrative action to benefit farm labor. This com- 
mittee, formed last October with Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D-N.Y.), and a 
number of educational and religious leaders among its 
members, is an offshoot of the National Sharecroppers 


1The President’s Committee, created in 1956, originated two years earlier as an 
interdepartmental committee. It was preceded in the Truman administration by a 
temporary President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, which submitted a report 
and recommendations in 1951. 
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Fund whose chairman, former Sen. Frank P. Graham (D- 
N.C.), is co-chairman of the new group. 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell and Sen. Eugene 
J. McCarthy (D-Minn.), addressing the National Advisory 
Committee on Feb. 5, both came out for a federal minimum 
wage for all farm workers. McCarthy favored immediate 
action to that end, but Mitchell preferred to wait for com- 
pletion of a current study by his department on the whole 
wage and hour question in agriculture. The Labor Secre- 
tary said he was convinced that the migratory farm worker 
would “never be able to successfully resist exploitation un- 
til federal legislation guarantees him a decent minimum 
wage... ; [until] he has fairly continuous employment... 
[and] receives the equal protection of all federal and state 
laws.” The committee heard a statement from Sen. Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.) proposing that federal subsidies 
be withheld from farm operators who employ labor under 
substandard conditions. 


COMPOSITION OF FoRCE; ROUTES OF MIGRATION 


A large segment of American agriculture depends on 
migratory labor for short periods each year, usually at 
harvest time. Nearly one-half of all hired farm labor is 
migratory, and the majority of migratory workers are 
employed on large land holdings. Migrants find employ- 
ment on farms in every state except Rhode Island. The 
peak number taken on during the year, including foreigners 
brought in under contract to help with harvests as well as 
American workers who follow the crops, ranges from a few 
hundred in some states to 75,000 in Michigan, 153,000 in 
California, and 200,000 in Texas.? 


Exact statistics on the number of migratory workers are 
not obtainable, partly because many of the workers move 
in and out of the migrant stream. The President’s Com- 
mittee has observed: “Some migrants go for a few weeks, 
some for months... and some are perpetually migrant, as 
rootless as tumbleweeds. . . . Depending on how migratory 
labor is defined and how the information is collected, one 
may obtain estimates of from half a million to well over 
a million.” 8 


2 Approximate totals for 1957 as estimated by Bureau of Employment Security of 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


8 President's Committee on Migratory Labor, Migratory Labor Notes, May 15, 1958, 
p. 1. 
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The Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department 
of Agriculture estimated that in 1957 the migratory farm 
labor force, exclusive of foreign labor, contained 427,000 
persons, of whom one-third were women; the number had 
increased to the level of the late 1940s after a decline in 
the early 1950s.4 The Council of State Governments re- 
cently placed the 1957 total at close to 1.3 million persons, 
of whom 474,000 were foreigners brought in temporarily 
to work in the fields. Of approximately 800,000 in the 
domestic force, under this estimate, one-half moved from 
farm to farm within a single state; the others followed 
the crops across state lines.® 


The foreign group is composed chiefly of Mexicans but 
includes also small numbers of British West Indian, Cana- 
dian, Filipino and Japanese nationals. A few thousand 
Puerto Ricans have joined the migrant stream in the East. 
The Council of State Governments estimated that 100,000 
of the domestic migrants who cross state lines were Mexi- 
can-American, 50,000 Negro, and 40,000 Indian. Although 
the foreign group is made up exclusively of single men, the 
domestic workers include many women and children who 
work together in the fields. Another 100,000 non-working 
dependents accompany migrant families, while 200,000 de- 
pendents remain at home. 


There are several major migratory streams and numer- 
ous tributaries. Some 60,000 workers, chiefly Negro, move 
up the Atlantic seaboard from Florida to southern New 
England following May-to-October harvests of tomatoes, 
peaches, apples, potatoes, beans and other vegetables. The 
sugar-beet force, largely Mexican-American, leaves Texas 
in April or May and moves to the North Central and 
Mountain states. Another Texas contingent goes into the 
wheat fields in the Northwest, and Texas cotton pickers 
travel through the Rio Grande Valley to California or head 
East to the Mississippi Delta. Around 30,000 migrants, 
largely of early American stock, travel north from Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Tennessee to pick fruit. 


CHANGES IN FARM NEEDS FOR SHORT-TERM LABOR 


Use of migrant labor on a large scale for short-term 
employment is associated with fundamental changes in 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, The Hired Farm Working Force (September 
1958), p. 6. 


5 “Migratory Farm Labor,” State Government, May 1958, p. 94. 
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American agriculture which have taken place over the past 
half-century. Increasing mechanization has reduced the 
total number of farm workers required per acre during the 
growing season but has not cut appreciably the number 
needed at harvest time. As a farm labor specialist put it: 
“We have made some amazing advances [in mechanizing 
agriculture], but we still do not quite know how to pick 
a good tomato by machine.” ® 


Another factor connected with technological change is 
the decline, on one hand, in the number of small family 
farms which required the services of family members and 
year-round hired hands, and the growth, on the other hand, 
of large, industrialized agricultural holdings (factory 
farms) which need huge numbers of workers for short 
periods. Opening of large new areas to cultivation, par- 
ticularly in the West, made importation of labor necessary 
for harvesting. A third major influence is represented by 
widespread cultivation of so-called specialty crops, chiefly 
fruits and vegetables, which have high short-term labor 
requirements. 


The migratory pattern in the East began to set a half- 
century ago with the crop-to-crop movement of Virginia 
Negroes into neighboring states to the north. Migrations 
to the potato and vegetable fields of New Jersey and New 
York started shortly after World War I. When Maryland 
and Virginia developed new crops with high harvest labor 
requirements, they ceased to be a major source of migra- 
tory labor for other states; instead they attracted seasonal 
workers from farther south. Eventually the entire eastern 
seaboard became a major production area for fruits and 
vegetables. Development of winter vegetable and sugar 
cane farming in Florida made that state a favored winter- 
ing place for migrants. Their ranks were swelled by an 
influx of Negroes from Alabama, Georgia and other south- 
ern states in which farm mechanization and soil depletion 
were creating large surpluses of rural labor. 


Large labor demands in sugar beet production, which 
got under way in Colorado early in the century, forced 
growers to recruit workers from great distances.’?' Increas- 


* Louis Levine, assistant director of U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, at con- 
ference on migratory farm labor sponsored by Department of Labor and National 
Council of Churches of Christ, Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1957. 


7 Mechanization of sugar beet farming has reduced labor requirements at harvest 
time, but migrants still are used in great numbers for hoeing and thinning. 
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ing consumer demand for a variety of fresh vegetables and 
fruits spread large-scale cultivation of these products to 
new areas. Oregon and Washington became major cen- 
ters of both fruit and vegetable growing. In Michigan, 
where agriculture ranks second to manufacturing as an 
income producer, migratory labor is indispensable in the 
harvesting of apples, blueberries, cherries, grapes, peaches, 
raspberries and strawberries, and of celery, lettuce, onions, 
potatoes, snap beans and tomatoes; the crop season ex- 
tends from May to October. California produces such a 


diversity of products that many migrants never leave the 
state. 


Extensive crop development and diversification never 
could have taken place without a supply of workers willing 
to move from place to place for short-term employment. 
The nature of the work and the pay were unattractive to 
many residents of the areas of cultivation; farmers’ sons 
were migrating to the city and family farms were being 
abandoned. Some of the newly cultivated tracts were sit- 
uated in areas remote from population centers. 


Local labor, including students and other urban dwellers, 
is recruited for summer work, but in many places migrants 
furnish the backbone of the labor force. Fluctuation in 
agricultural employment became so great that even in Cali- 
fornia, with year-round harvests, total employment of non- 
local American workers in 1957 ranged all the way from 
17,000 in February to more than 60,000 in September, and 
employment of foreign contract laborers from 27,000 in 
February to 85,000 in September.® 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SOURCES OF MIGRANT LABOR 


Migrant workers were available to cultivate or harvest 
acreage newly put to agricultural production for the simple 
reason that they could not get work elsewhere. Either 
they lacked skills for other employment, or other kinds of 
work for various reasons were not open to them. Migrants 
come for the most part from areas of surplus labor. De- 
scended from generations of poverty-stricken families, 
some from former slave families that had never prospered 
in freedom, they were willing to do laborious types of 
field work. 


Industrial expansion in the South drew labor in large 


® Estimates of California Department of Employment, Farm Placement Service. 
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part from the rural population but opened no opportunities 
to those at the lowest level of the rural scale. A study of 
Atlantic seaboard migrants noted that “The agricultural 
workers with whom this study is concerned are not ordi- 
narily considered to be potential industrial workers.”*® A 
survey of beet sugar labor, chiefly Mexican-American, 
pointed out: “The work of hand thinning, hoeing, weeding, 
pulling, topping and loading sugar beets has had a com- 
paratively low status on the occupational scale. These are 
tedious operations and in the past appealed only to work- 
ers who habitually engage in stoop labor.” Hence it was 
necessary to recruit workers from “areas where wages are 
lower and job opportunities are more limited” than in the 
areas of cultivation.'® 


The lure of employment, however low its status and un- 
certain its return, drew large numbers of Mexicans across 
the border to join the migrant stream. Many of these, 
known as “wetbacks,” entered the country illegally. Use 
of Mexican labor was regularized in 1942 by an agreement 
between the United States and Mexico authorizing con- 
tractual arrangements for temporary hire of Mexican 
workers in areas where the supply of American farm 
workers was insufficient. In recent years the number 
crossing the border illegally has greatly declined, but con- 
tract Mexican labor has become a major element in the 
agriculture of the western states. 


The original program was instituted on a temporary 
basis to meet wartime shortages of domestic farm labor, 
but in 1951 it was given permanent status by act of Con- 
gress. The Secretary of Labor was authorized to recruit 
workers in Mexico, to provide them with transportation 
and subsistence, to operate reception centers, to help em- 
ployers negotiate employment contracts, and to enter into 
agreement with Mexico on treatment of Mexican nationals 
in the United States. On its side, the Mexican government 
in 1952 created a Bureau of Migratory Labor Affairs in 


its Department of Foreign Relations to supervise the 
program. 


Importing of Mexicans for temporary agricultural em- 
ployment grew rapidly. By 1953 more than 200,000 were 


* Florida State Board of Health, They Follow the Sun (1957), p. 4. 


%® Colorado State University Experiment Station, Sugar Beet Labor in Northern 
Colorado (September 1958), pp. 11-12. 
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being transported to work camps in this country; in more 
recent years the number has been close to half a million. 


In California, alien contract labor had become firmly embedded 
in the agricultural economy by 1952. More than 6,000 employers 
in 88 counties were certified for the use of braceros [Mexican 
workers] ... In the agricultural areas of California, Texas and 
Arizona, a marked dependence on [Mexican] Nationals had become 
a characteristic of the industry by 1953. In that year 87 per cent 
of the cotton pickers in Texas ... were Nationals, and 74 per 
cent of those hired to take care of livestock. In the Yuma Valley 
(Arizona) canteloupe harvest ... nearly 50 per cent of the pickers 
were Mexican contract aliens. ... By the harvest season of 1954, 
percentages of Nationals ranging in some crops between two-thirds 
. . - [and] four-fifths were not uncommon.!! 


The areas in which the Mexicans worked gradually ex- 
panded until today they are employed in more than half of 
the states. In recent years Mexicans have been joined by 
small numbers of Japanese and Filipinos on the Pacific 
Coast, Jamaicans and Bahama islanders in the East, and 
a few Canadians in Maine. Some Puerto Ricans also have 
entered the migrant stream on the Atlantic seaboard. 


Economic Aspects of Migratory System 


THE CONDITIONS of a migrant’s life are governed by 
the nature of his employment, which tends to perpetuate 
his low economic status and keep him from contact with 
uplifting influences in American life. Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, has 
called migrant farm workers “the most neglected group in 
our economy.” !2 Frank P. Graham, chairman of the Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Fund and the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor, has referred to them as “the 
most rootless, homeless, schoolless, churchless, defenseless, 
and hopeless people of our country.” 


Low WAGES AND IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


Migratory farm workers not only are poorly paid; ex- 
cept for those recruited under contract, they frequently 
do not know from day to day whether work will be avail- 
able. Their fortunes, even more than those of farmers 


™ Ernesto Galarza, Strangers in Our Fields (1956), p. 7. 
18 At conference on migratory farm labor, Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1957. 
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* Florida State Board of Health, They Follow the Sun (1957), p. 4. 


% Colorado State University Experiment Station, Sugar Beet Labor in Northern 
Colorado (September 1958), pp. 11-12. 
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"Ernesto Galarza, Strangers in Our Fields (1956), p. 7. 
142 At conference on migratory farm labor, Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1957. 
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themselves, are affected by weather changes which may 
hasten, delay or damage a crop; a cold snap or a rainy 
spell may render a migrant destitute within a few days. 
He may incur travel expenses, for his entire family as well 
as himself, only to arrive at a farm to find the harvest late 
or no place for his wife and children to stay. 


Working often at piece rates, a migrant may do fairly 
well when the crop is heavy or collect little for a long day 
in the fields when the crop is thin. More than any other 
head of family, the migrant worker is dependent on the 
earnings of his wife and minor children. An Oregon study 
showed that in a peak week of employment, a head of a 
migrant family earned $32.35, while the combined earn- 
ings of wife and children brought in $48." 


The Agriculture Department found that in 1957 the do- 
mestic migrant was employed in agriculture for an aver- 
age of 115 days during the year and earned an average 
of $6.45 on the days worked. Non-farm jobs gave some 
migrants an average of 16 additional days of work, bring- 
ing total average earnings for the year to $859 ($745 from 
farm employment). 


The economic setback of 1957 hit the migrant with par- 
ticular severity. His total average income dropped more 
than $300 from the 1956 average of $1,178, in part because 
less non-farm work was available and in part because 
hourly rates in the fields fell from an average of $8.05 to 
$6.45. The actual number of days worked in agriculture 
did not change. 


Rates of pay for farm labor vary widely. A Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey in 1957 showed that the aver- 
age hourly rate ranged from $1.13 in the Pacific Coast 
states to 55c in the East South Central states. In some 
areas of the South, the rate of pay was as low as 30c an 
hour. Even in California, where pay rates are highest, 
cotton and melon pickers received as little as 50c an hour. 


A recent study of Atlantic Coast migrants wintering in 
Florida cited this typical wage report of a woman worker 
who was the sole support of four children: 

Sunday: Picked six baskets of beans, earned $3.60. 


Monday: No work available ... paid $.50 for transportation 
by truck to the coast. . . . Picked three baskets, earned $1.80. 


143 Oregon Legislative Interim Committee, Migratory Labor in Oregon (Oct. 15, 
1958), p. 30. 
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Tuesday: Rained, no work. 
Wednesday: Picked four baskets . . . earned $2.40. 


Thursday: Picked five baskets . . . earned $3.00; transportation 
cost, $.50. 


Friday: Picked eight baskets ... (in 11 hours in the field), 
earned $4.00. 


Saturday: “Chopped” peppers in field for 12 hours, earned $6.00. 
[Total earnings for week, $20.60].14 


The report estimated average earnings of Florida migrants 
when working in the North at $5 a day for days worked.'® 
Although some family groups managed to save, “about half 
of the workers had no money at the end of the season when 
they were ready to leave .. . for Florida.” 


CrEW LEADERS AND FARM PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Efforts have been made through the years to regularize 
employment of migrants for the mutual benefit of worker 
and farmer. A key figure in this development is the crew 
leader, who functions as a kind of middleman. He may 
himself work in the fields and serve also as foreman, or 
he may be an independent contractor who supplies labor 
for the farmer. 


An Oregon legislative committee which investigated mi- 
gratory labor distinguished between the functions of the 
crew leader who is simply head man of the working party 
and the labor contractor who “usually seeks to handle a 
job for the farmer at a fixed price, then pays his workers 
less, keeping the difference himself.” 1 Another study used 
the terms “crew leader” and “contractor” interchange- 
ably in referring to “the grass roots procurer of lavor, 
recruiting and organizing individuals or family groups into 
work units, arranging for employment for them, .. . pro- 
viding transportation to the job . .. [and serving as] 
liaison between the rank-and-file workers and the employer, 
catering to the needs of both in a competitive, free-labor 
market.” !” 


The typical crew leader has come up from the ranks of 
the free-wheeling migrant stream. Generally speaking, he 


% Florida State Board of Health, They Follow the Sun (1957), p. 40. 


%3 A New York study found that farm migrants (chiefly from Florida) working in 
the state earned on the average $1,100 for 170 days of work a year; families with 
several members working made up to twice that amount. 


18 Legislative Interim Committee (Oregon), Migratory Labor in Oregon (1958), p. 


15 


17 New York Department of Labor, Migrant Farm Labor in New York (June 
1958), p. 8. 
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is the nearest thing the migrant worker has to a labor 
representative who will listen to grievances. The system 
is so firmly established that the crew leader has been given 
statutory recognition. He is responsible under federal law 
for collecting and paying social security taxes for those 
workers who are covered. Six states have laws regulating 
his activities ; California, Florida, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, and Texas require registration or licensing of 
persons who recruit farm labor, and some of those states 
require bonding and the keeping and submission of records. 


Since 1948 the U.S. Department of Labor has operated 
a Farm Placement Service which helps to hold down hit- 
or-miss wandering in search of work. A part of the pro- 
gram is devoted to assembling local labor for farm work; 
another part, known as the Annual Worker Plan, attempts 
to schedule migrants into a succession of farm jobs so that 
they will have more continuous employment. 


More than 100,000 migratory workers are covered under 
the plan. States which use large numbers of migrants have 
similar agencies and cooperate with the federal service by 
disseminating information on where, when and how many 
workers will be needed, the wages offered, crop timetables, 
and principal routes for migrant employment. Farmers 
favor the plan because it assures a full labor force for the 
entire period of the harvest, but many migrants prefer to 
move on when the pickings get thin. 


FOREIGN LABOR AND WAGES OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Alien migratory workers do not require such services, 
because they enter the United States under government- 
backed contracts which guarantee transportation, housing, 
maintenance, and steady work for the period they remain 
in this country. On the other hand, a foreign national does 
not have the domestic migrant’s freedom to move around 
in search of better pickings. Large-scale growers tend to 
prefer imported labor, because it gives them a “captive” 
labor force of single men only; the result is to stabilize 


labor supply and labor costs and simplify the problem of 
housing workers.'® 


It is frequently asserted that use of foreign contract 


% It was found not long ago that many operators of farm camps in Arizona were 
converting their family dwellings to barracks, with the result that “domestic workers 
{usually in family groups] find their job opportunities reduced by lack of suitable on- 
farm housing.”’—Arizona State Employment Service, Migratory Farm Labor Housing 
Study, Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1957, p. 60. 
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labor, chiefly Mexican, undercuts the wages of domestic 
migratory workers and tends to displace those workers 
rather than meet real labor shortages. The pact with 
Mexico provides that imported workers are to be paid the 
“prevailing wage,” but there is no firm basis for deter- 
mining just what that wage is. 


Agencies interested in the welfare of migratory workers 
have accused certain large growers of offering wages lower 
than domestic migrants will accept, in order to create an 
artificial labor shortage and justify a request for Mexican 
nationals. 


A report on a study made for the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference noted that unless migrant families include 
several able-bodied children, they “cannot compete with the 
‘male only’ Mexican nationals.” '® Another victim of the 
low-wage imported labor system was said to be the small 
farmer who must hire higher-paid local labor. The Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Fund said in 1955: 


The employer who has an almost inexhaustible supply of labor, 
which he can get virtually on his own terms. . . is under no pres- 
sure to raise wages or improve the working conditions, or to 
share with the worker the fruits of increased productivity. ... 
He doesn’t have to plan his crops to use local labor. He can plant 
speculative specialty crops which require a highly mobile labor 
supply. The use of contract labor, therefore, has been accom- 
panied by displacement of diversification by speculation, and by 
displacement of local labor by imported labor.20 


Groups making charges of this nature usually cite the 
political influence of the owners of large industrialized 
farms as a factor in toleration of practices detrimental to 
the politically weak farm laborer and small farmer. 


Limits OF LABOR LAW PROTECTION FOR MIGRANTS 


A major reason why the American migratory farm 
worker is at an economic disadvantage is that he is gener- 
ally not covered by welfare and labor-protection laws. The 
wage and hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act do not apply to agricultural employment, and every 
state except Wisconsin™' excludes farm labor from state 


%* Ted Le Berthon, “At the Prevailing Rats,” Commonweal, Nov. 1, 1957, p. 122. 

™ League for Industrial Democracy and National Sharecroppers Fund, Down on 
the Farm (1955), p. 5. 

"= A Wisconsin wage order requires that non-industrialized agricultural workers be 
paid at least 50c an hour when they work less than 45 hours a week. The prescribed 


eash minimum with board and lodging is $9.50 ($13.75 with board only) for a work- 
week of 45 hours. 
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minimum wage provisions. Every state excludes agricul- 
tural labor from coverage under its unemployment insur- 
ance laws. 


An agricultural employee earns social security credit on 
work for each farm operator who pays him at least $150 a 
year (prior to 1956 the stipulated amount was $100) or 
who employs him for 20 or more days a year. However, 
the Social Security Act is not believed to have been espe- 
cially effective in extending social security protection to 
the migrant, who is usually ignorant of the purport of the 
social security system. Some migrants quit a place of 
employment just before pay reaches the $150 mark, in 
order to avoid paying their share of the social security tax. 
Farmers generally dislike the law, and the nature of the 
farm labor force makes it difficult to keep individual 
records. 


The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act establishes a 16- 
year minimum for agricultural employment during school 
hours, and the Sugar Act offers employers incentives not 
to hire children under 14 or permit those aged 14-15 to 
work more than eight hours a day in the sugar beet or 
cane fields. A few states set a minimum age for employ- 
ment of children in agriculture outside school hours, and 


some others prescribe a minimum age for working during 
school hours. Compulsory school attendance laws of many 
states allow children under 16, or even 14, to be excused 
from school to work on farms, and in some states the at- 
tendance laws do not apply to the children of migrants. 


Child labor laws are widely ignored. The U.S. Labor 
Department reports that “Illegal employment of children 
under 16 during school hours in agriculture constitutes the 
most numerous type of violation in any industry of the 
child labor provisions.” 22. In the year ended June 30, 1957, 
nearly 5,500 children were found working illegally on 


farms in 38 states; half of the children belonged to migrant 
families. 


Recent legislation has sought to ameliorate the more 
hazardous aspects of a migrant’s life. A 1956 amendment 
to the Interstate Commerce Act authorized the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish reasonable require- 
ments for safety and comfort in transport of interstate 


“Department of Labor, Child Labor as Reported by the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division (1958), p. 4. 
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farm workers on journeys of more than 75 miles. The 
regulations require that seats or benches in trucks have 
back rests, that trucks make meal stops at least once every 
six hours and overnight stops every 600 miles. 


EXPLOITATION OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 


The migrant farm worker is the most exploitable member 
of the labor force. He has had no union organization to 
speak of,’ he is largely ignored by the community in which 
he works, and his ignorance and poverty make him an 
easy mark for sharp operators. The unique position of 
the crew leader enables an unscrupulous man to take advan- 
tage of the migrant; although some leaders show a paternal 
interest in the welfare of their crews, others exploit them. 


Oregon’s Bureau of Labor reported to the state’s Legis- 
lative Interim Committee on Migrant Labor a long list of 
abuses by farm labor contractors “about which we have 
more information than merely isolated instances.” The 
abuses included collection of traveling expenses from the 
employer and again from the migrant; arranging migrant 
credit on a percentage fee basis at local stores and taverns 
and at camp concessions, with prices hiked to cover the 
fees; markups of 50 per cent on rentals charged for on- 
farm housing; extra charges for daily hauls from camp to 
field; handing over to workers of less than the contract 
payment received from the farmer. 


The bureau reported also a fringe of criminal activity 
connected with labor contracting, chiefly traffic in marijuana 
and women and sometimes involving protection of wetbacks 
from Immigration Service investigators. “There appears 
to be a hierarchy of contractors who coordinate the crimi- 
nal sidelines of the contractors, exact their tribute, and 
punish those who do not submit. A large proportion of the 
farm labor contractors are a serious danger and detriment 
to both the Spanish-American migrants and the commu- 
nity. . . . The fuel which this thrives upon is the social 
frustration of an underprivileged people.” 24 


A Negro minister who traveled with the Atlantic stream 


* The National Agricultural Workers Union-A.F.L.-C.1.0., formerly the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, has had only a few thousand members who included virtually 
no migrants. Plans have been announced to launch a vigorous organizing campaign 
among farm workers on large corporate farms, if the A.F.L.-C.10. Executive 
Council votes the necessary funds at its mid-February meeting in San Juan, P.R. 

* Oregon Bureau of Labor, quoted in Legislative Interim Committee Report, 
Migratory Labor in Oregon (Oct. 15, 1958), pp. 17-20. 
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of migratory workers in 1956 found the meager legal pro- 
tection of migrants often inoperative. The crews, including 
women and children, traveled jam-packed in open trucks 
under constant surveillance of state police who sometimes 
forbade stops. They lived in renovated chicken coops and 
cattle barns, worked 12 hours a day for $25 a week, and 
saw their small earnings depleted by excessive board 
charges and by price hikes in village or camp stores.**. 


A study of Mexican labor in American fields, financed by 
a grant from the Fund for the Republic, showed terms of 
contracts often abused and foreign workers held in virtual 
peonage. The threat of being sent home penniless was 
said to keep the bracero in fear of reporting bad treat- 
ment. “Although the inclination to take advantage of the 
situation undoubtedly varies in intensity from employer 
to employer, . . . a widespread tendency does exist toward 
loose enforcement of the law and toward shameful neglect 
of the legal rights of Mexican nationals.” *6 


Efforts to Improve Status of Migrants 


BASIC FACTORS responsible for the low estate of migra- 
tory farm labor have changed little with the years, but 
efforts to improve living and working conditions of the 
migrant, and to draw him closer to the general community, 
are increasing. An indication of greater attention to the 
migrant’s needs was given in 1957 when the Council of 
State Governments established a 13-state Committee of 
Officials on Migratory Labor of the Atlantic Seaboard 
States; this committee has framed a program of suggested 
state legislation to protect the migrant. There is now 
talk of setting up a similar multi-state committee for the 
Middle West. At least 25 state laws affecting migratory 
workers have been enacted in the past four years. Much 
of the new legislation concerns the housing, health, educa- 
tion, recreation and general welfare of the migrant. 


More than a dozen national voluntary organizations and 
countless local citizens’ groups are engaged on projects 


* Thomas McCray, “How Do Migrants Live?” The American Child, May 1957, p. 4. 
* Ernesto Galarza, op. cit., p. 20. 
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for the benefit of migrants. These activities have often 
served as models for services by governmental agencies on 
a larger scale. A number of religious organizations of 
many denominations are active in this area. The National 
Council of Churches has worked in the field, independently 
or in cooperation with public agencies, for nearly 40 years. 
Its “migrant ministry,” employing 40 professional workers 
assisted by 7,000 volunteers in 31 states, sets up schools 
and child care centers, furnishes educational materials, 
alerts public health services to migrants’ medical needs, 


helps to interpret the social security program to migrants, 
and the like. 


PROPOSALS FOR BETTERING HousING CONDITIONS 


Reports indicate that housing facilities for migratory 
workers have improved in many areas, but the situation 
as a whole leaves much to be desired. Farm laborers and 
their families are still being housed in barns, chicken houses, 
tarpaper shacks and similar quarters, although more vig- 
orous enforcement of sanitation laws has made for some- 
what less squalor and special programs for migrant house- 
wives have even added a few amenities. 


Migrants may be housed in whatever casual farm quar- 
ters are available, in labor camps, or in rental property in 
nearby communities. Government-owned farm labor camps 
built in the 1930s have all been disposed of to local authori- 
ties or growers. Many are no longer available to migrants 
or are in areas not now devoted to agriculture. 


There is little likelihood that the federal government will 
get into the migrant housing field again, but support is 
growing for more liberal federal loans to farmers or loan 
guarantees for construction or renovation of housing for 
migratory workers. The Committee of Officials on Migra- 
tory Labor of the Atlantic Seaboard States has recom- 
mended two ways to end the “deplorable state of farm 
migrant housing”: (1) A vigorous program of state inspec- 
tion with closing of the worst camps, and (2) federal loan 
assistance for farm housing. The President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor has drawn up standards for farm labor 
housing which serve as a model for states that are tighten- 
ing regulation in this area. 


California, Florida, New York and Pennsylvania are 
among states which have recently embarked on more rig- 
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orous enforcement of farm housing standards. Following 
a 1956 survey of Florida housing sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, the Dade County (Miami) health depart- 
ment undertook a cleanup campaign. Wisconsin in 1957 
authorized farm labor housing enforcement by the state 
health department, which hopes to eliminate all substandard 
quarters by 1961. New Jersey authorities, who are con- 
ducting both an educational and an enforcement program, 
have power to prosecute and penalize farmers who refuse 
to comply. Pennsylvania has ordered state police to patrol 
the larger camps. 


ATTEMPTS TO OVERCOME EDUCATIONAL HANDICAPS 


Many persons feel that the key to the migrant’s social 
advancement is better education for his children. Children 
in families which follow crops in winter change schools 
frequently with intervals out for travel, or they skip school 
altogether when away from home base. Those who follow 
the crops from spring to fall usually leave before school lets 
out and return after the fall term has begun. One Illinois 
community found that migrant children arriving in April 
averaged only 16 weeks of schooling against a normal 
26-28 weeks. A national sampling of migrant children in 
1952-53 showed that two-thirds were over-age for their 
grade; typical 11-12-year-olds were two years behind, de- 
spite a tendency, because of their age, to place them in 
higher grades than warranted by their scholastic attain- 
ment.27. Federal child labor reports showed that in the 
1956-57 term, 57 per cent of juvenile farm workers were 
in grades below normal for their age. 


Obstacles to educating migrant children are formidable. 
Some communities make little effort to draw them into 
school. Even where a conscientious effort to do so is made, 
the problems involved in handling a short-term influx of 
backward children are beyond the capacities of many school 
systems. In one Texas district the regular school popula- 
tion of 6,000 is swelled by one-third when children of 
migrants arrive; attendance in certain classes jumps from 
fewer than ten pupils to more than 50. 


Teaching children from backgrounds of extreme depriva- 
tion and from cultures so different from that of the resident 
group is a challenge which many teachers cannot meet. 
Numerous migrant children have little or no command of 


* Shirley E. Greene, The Education of Migrant Children (1954), p. 9. 
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English, are ill-clothed, and are further handicapped when 
ostracized by resident children. 


There are scattered educational programs designed to 
overcome these difficulties, and there is some indication that 
local school systems in general are taking more interest in 
children enrolled for a temporary period. In some places 
special summer schools have instituted programs geared 
to the cultural peculiarities of the migrant group. In other 
areas special schools have been set up to prepare the 
migrant child for later absorption into the general school 
system; in Edinburg, Tex., for example, over-age children 
of migrants can attend an ungraded school until they are 
ready to enter seventh grade in the regular school. 


Closely connected with the school activities, some of 
which are sponsored by voluntary rather than government 
agencies, are efforts to provide centers for care of pre- 
school children, who otherwise would remain unwatched 
in a migrant camp or be left to roam the work fields. A 
Florida study noted, however, that even the few subsidized 
child-care camps run by church groups charged too much 
(75c a day) for the average migrant family to pay. 


RESTRICTIONS ON GIVING WELFARE AID TO MIGRANTS 


Residence laws combine with social barriers to keep 
migratory workers from receiving the health and welfare 
protection available to needy local residents. New York 
is the only state which forbids local communities to with- 
hold public welfare services from non-residents. There is a 
tendency in other states, however, to be liberal in interpret- 
ing the law in cases of acute need. Many states have found 
it cheaper to give funds or services to needy out-of-staters 
than to investigate claims of residence or establish contact 
with authorities in other states. 


In practice the migrant rarely turns to the community 
except in extremity. The Community Welfare Council of 
San Diego, Calif., has reported that “With the county 
government throughout the state generally restricting emer- 
gency relief to the non-resident and the private agencies 
unable to assist because of lack of funds . . . individuals 
and families often suffer great privation and hardships.” 
Major results of this neglect were said to be an increase 
of acute medical problems and petty theft. “There is good 
reason to believe that if a community can previde even 
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minimal assistance to needy people, it saves money in the 
long run.” 28 


OBSTACLES TO UPGRADING STATUS OF MIGRANT LABOR 


Obstacles to improving the migrant’s status are created 
by both society and the migrant himself. Migratory work- 
ers frequently are suspicious, if not hostile, toward persons 
offering to help them. They may ignore facilities, such as 
health clinics, set up for their benefit; many are not eager 
to send their children to school; their housekeeping stand- 
ards are likely to be low. The fluidity of the migrant labor 
force, which constantly loses members and is replenished 
by new recruits from the economically lowest and most 
culturally isolated elements in the population, makes it 
difficult to show a continuing record of improvement. 


The Florida study found a tendency among social workers 
to regard the migrant as a stereotype, to address him in 
terms he does not understand, and to despair when he fails 
to respond in the expected way. Lack of coordination among 
states or even among agencies in a single area hampers 
programs for the migrant’s benefit. As a Pennsylvania 
housing report observed: “A far better job can be done for 
migrants in Pennsylvania if other states can be persuaded 
to adopt uniformly high standards covering their conditions 
of work, housing, transportation and education.” 


Employers of migratory workers are usually hostile to 
reforms which will cost them money. Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, said re- 
cently that when he sent out “reasonable” regulations cov- 
ering Mexican farm labor, they “stirred up about as big a 
storm as I have seen.” Farmers booed at hearings held 
in January by the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board in 
Trenton on changes in the state migrant labor code. The 
farmers spoke out against proposals to require them to 
heat migrant housing, install hot and cold running water, 
and furnish ample supplies of blankets. A California 
report noted that “Proposed establishment of public or 
grower association camps for migrant families in some 
communities has met with resistance by nearby residents 
or local health and sanitation authorities, who fear such 
camps might attract families with less than acceptable 
standards and habits.” 


* Quoted by New York State Department of Social Welfare, The Movement of 
Population and Public Welfare in New York State (December 1958), p. 9. 
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